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COLONIAL  AGENCY. 


The  object  of  this  paper  is,  first,  to  show  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  Colonial  Agency  is  by  no  means  so  beneficial  to  individuals 
in  England  possessing  property  in  the  Colonies  as  it  might  be ; 
and,  secondly,  to  point  out  what  is  conceived  to  be  a remedy  for 
the  defects  of  this  system. 

A colonial  agent  is,  as  generally  understood  in  ordinary 
cases,  a person  entrusted  with  certain  powers,  by  which  he  is 
enabled,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  to  represent  the  absent 
principal — these  powers,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
confidence  which  the  latter  is  disposed  to  place  in  him.  The 
agent  is  usually  empowered  to  let  lands,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, and  to  receive  the  rents,  paying  them  over  as  may  be 
arranged  between  the  parties.  The  following  observations  apply 
only  to  agents  of  principals  possessing  lands  or  houses  in  the 
colonies,  and  to  such  agents  only  as  are  authorized  to  receive 
the  profits  arising  from  such  lands. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  asked  of  those  gentle- 
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111311  ivho  possess  property  of  any  dsscription  in  the  colonies, 
w letber,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  can  say  conscientiously 
that  they  arc  upon  the  whole  satisfied  with  the  diligence  of  their 
a£  ents  in  fjetting:  in  the  rents  or  monies  due  to  them,  and  also 
in  remittliio;  the  same  ? On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  a very 
g(  neral  complaint,  that  the  advantage  of  a comparatively  large 
ra.e  of  interest,  which  is  in  many  cases  derived  from  money 
in.ested  in  colonial  property,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  vexation  and  annoyance  attending  remittances  to  England.^ 

That  this  must  continue  to  be  the  case  under  the  system 
wliich  now  exists  seem's  pretty  clear,  taking  even  the  most 
favourable  view  of  the  case,  as  far  as  the  agents  are  concerned; 
for  although  they  may  be  honest  and  well-intentioned  individuals, 
st  11  the  temptation  of  assisting  a friend  in  difficulties,  or  the 
li  ;c,  may  often  induce  them  to  lend  that  money  which  has  been 
n ceived  on  their  principal’s  behalf,  fully  intending,  perhaps,  to 
r£  mit  it  to  England  on  its  repayment,  and  which  repayment  the 
bnrrower  no  doubt  faithfully  promises  shall  bt^  without  fail  in  a 
v(  ry  short  period ; and  yet  it  is  plain,  that  when  once  the  agent 
h:  s parted,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  no  matter  how  laudable 


* That  there  are  exceptions  is  most  true ; and  gratifying  it  is  to 
ki  ow,  that  there  are  gentlemen  in  the  colonics,  who  manage  the 
cs.ates  of  their  principals  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  latter,  so 
m ich  so  as  to  leave  them  no  ground  for  supposing  that  their  property 
CO  lid  he  better  superintended  under  their  own  personal  inspection. 
T(  I such  agents,  of  course,  these  observations  do  not  apply. 
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they  may  be  in  other  respects,  with  money  belonging  to  his 
principal,  he  is  in  efiect  guilty  of  a breach  of  trust,  and  has  put 
it  out  of  his  power  to  act  with  that  strict  and  necessary  punc- 
tuality which  alone  can  produce  a well-grounded  confidence  on 

•/ 

the  part  of  his  employer. 

Again,  although  the  agent  may  not  have  actually  lent  the 
money,  or  indeed  have  received  it,  still  he  may  act  in  such  a way 
as  to  cause  the  same  delay  in  its  remittance  to  England  as  if  he 
had  done  so,  for  he  may  favour  the  tenant  so  far  as  to  give  him 
an  unreasonable  time  for  the  payment  of  his  rent.  Whether  he 
do  this  from  interested  motives  or  not  is  immaterial,  the  prin- 
cipal in  England  suffers,  whatever  may  be  the  cause.  Tenants, 
distant  several  thousand  miles  from  those  of  whom  they  hold,  are 
not  generally  too  much  in  a hurry  to  pay  their  rents — it  is  a 
long  way  to  England.-  And  as  for  the  agent,  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  he  should  abstain  from  pressing  (unless  for  his  own  pur- 
poses) a man  with  whom  he  may  be,  perhaps,  intimately 
acquainted,  whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  frequently  seeing,  and 
who  possibly  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  return  the  favour  shewn 

to  him in  such  a case,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  distant 

principal  is  but  little  considered.  That  there  should  be  a com- 
plete remedy  for  this,  under  the  existing  system,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  ; the  present  system  will  work  well  oi  ill,  exactlv,  oi  almost 
exactly,  in  proportion  to  the  integrity  of  the  agent,  and,  perhaps 


^ j|  • it  should  be  added,  to  his  judgment.  An  able  and  strictly  con- 

^ scientious  agent  (and  there  are  many  such,  no  doubt)  will  act 

j I as  well  for  the  principal  as  if  he  himself  were  the  only  party  to 
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Drofit  by  his  conduct ; he  will  always  keep  in  view  the  interests 
)f  his  employer,  and  turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left 
Vom  that  strict  line  of  duty  which  he  will  mark  out  for  himself 
IS  the  only  one  to  be  followed;  but  even  with  such  an  agent  the 
)i'dinary  delay,  on  the  tenant’s  part,  will  be  inevitable.  Act  as 
1 he  agent  may,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  good  tenants 
,vill,  in  a distant  colony,  where  money  is  so  exceedingly  valuable, 
le  very  punctual  in  the  payment  of  their  rents ; there  will  always 
oe  some  plausible  reason  for  their  want  of  punctuality,  and  the 
idoption  of  harsh  measures  will  eventually  prove  more  prejudicial 
to  the  proprietor  than  the  delay  which  they  may  perhaps  have 
the  effect  of  correcting;  even  in  the  most  favourable  point  of 
view,  there  must  be  considerable  uncertainty  in  the  remittance 
of  money  to  England,  and  this  uncertainty  it  is  which  must  be 
most  annoying  to  those  expecting,  and  perhaps  in  some  measure 
depending,  upon  such  remittance:  the  mere  delay  on  the 
tenant’s  part  of  paying,  or  on  the  agent’s  part  of  remitting, 
money,  would  not  be  much  if  it  were  certain  and  regular ; but 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  under  the  present  system  this  certainty 
and  regularity  are  to  be  attained.*  The  writer  of  these  pages 
is  not  aware  that  any  plan  has  hitherto  been  proposed  which  an 
adoption  has  been  found  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  here 


Absolute  certainty  and  regularity  are,  of  course,  impossible  under 
any  system ; but  the  more  calculated  a system  is  to  ensure  these  great 
objects  the  more  perfect  it  will  be. 
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slightly  touched  upon,  or  indeed  that  any  plan  has  been  pro- 
posed professedly  with  such  a view. 

Such  a remedy,  it  is  the  object  of  this  little  pamphlet  to 
propose.  The  plan  which  is  now  suggested  will,  it  is  conceived, 
effect  these  objects : — 


I.  To  make  it  the  tenant’s  interest  to  pay  his  rent  within  a 
certain  time. 

II.  To  put  it  out  of  the  agent’s  power  to  retard  the  remittance 
of  such  rent  to  the  principal  in  England. 

III.  To  ensure  the  remittance  of  the  money  to  the  principal, 
within  the  shortest  practicable  time  after  it  has  been  paid  by 
the  tenant. 

1.  Now,  as  to  the  first  point,  it  is  plain,  that  if  any  strong  in- 
ducement could  be  held  out  to  the  tenant  to  pay  his  rent  punc- 
tually, he  would  do  so.  If  it  could  be  shown  to  him,  that  if  he  has 
the  money  ready  for  that  purpose,  the  very  best  possible  thing  for 
him  to  do  with  it  is,  to  pay  it  over  as  soon  after  it  becomes  due 
as  he  can — no  doubt  he  would  do  so.  Now  this  inducement 
would  bo  held  out  to  him,  if,  in  the  lease  or  agreement  by  which 
he  held,  a covenant  were  to  be  inserted  to  the  effect,  that  if 
within  one  month,  or  twenty-one  days  (according  to  the  usual 
clause  of  re-entry  on  non-payment  of  rent)  of  the  rent  becom- 
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but  that,  in  default,  he  should  pay,  in  addition  to  the  full  rent, 

eight  per  cent.*  Here  the  tenant  has  at  once  a pecuniary 

interest,  if  he  has  the  money  ready  to  pay  it  within  the  month, 

\ 

See. ; and  if  he  has  it  not,  it  is  decidedly  to  his  interest  to  make 
every  elfort  to  procure  it,  if,  by  any  means,  he  can.  Indeed, 
diere  cannot  be  much  doubt,  that  tenants,  with  such  a covenant 
as  this  on  their  leases,  will  strain  every  nerve  to  be  punctual ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  presently,  that  where  the  eight  per  cent,  is 
allowed,  the  landlord  will  only  receive  three  per  cent,  less  than 
he  does  now.  In  no  case  hardly  would  the  tenant  be  tempted 
to  do  anything  else  with  this  rent,  except  to  pay  it  in ; for 
putting  even  the  very  improbable  case,  that  the  tenant  resolves 
not  to  pay  over  his  rent  until  six  months  after  it  is  due,  and  that 
he  makes  by  it  even  forty  per  cent.,  still  he  is  actually,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  in  no  better  situation  than  if  he  had 
paid  the  money  at  the  proper  period,  and  received  the  usual 
discount.f  It  does  appear,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose. 


* For  the  valuable  suggestion,  that  on  default  the  tenant  should  pay 
eight  per  cent,  in  addition  to  his  rent,  I am  indebted  to  a gentleman  of 
much  experience  in  colonial  matters. 

t As — say  the  rent  is  50k  per  annum;  within  a month  or  twenty- 
one  days  after  quarter-day  12k  10s.  is  paid,  of  which  Ik,  or  eight  per  cent, 
is  returned — that  is,  Ilk  10s.  only,  is  paid.  Now,  suppose  the  12kl0s. 
to  be  employed  by  the  tenant,  so  that  he  makes  40  per  cent,  by  it  for  six 
months,  i.e.,  2k  10s.  Od.;  well,  ho  has  to  pay  his  landlord,  first,  the 
12k  10s.;  secondly,  colonial  interest  on  that,  or  10  per  cent.,  from  the 
time  of  its  becoming  due,  i.  e.,  for  six  months,  that  is,  12s.  6d.;  and 


that,  as  far  as  the  tenant  is  concerned,  this  plan  would  be  highly 
successful.  No  doubt  he  may  sometimes  make  a hundred  per 
cent,  by  his  money,  in  such  cases , of  course,  there  will  be  a 
temptation  not  to  pay  the  rent  but  there  will  still  be  the  coun- 
teracting inducement  to  stand  well  with  his  landlord  by  doing  so. 

But  it  may  be  said — Tenants  will  think  that  the  eight  per 
cent.,  which  is  nominally  deducted  from  their  rent  on  its 
punctual  payment,  is,  in  reality,  not  so,  but  that  it  is  added  to 
the  rent  on  the  land  being  let.  It  is  answered — That  if  the 
tenant  even  should  think  so,  there  is  the  same  inducement  to 
him  to  pay  his  rent  punctually ; he  knows  that  by  so  doing  he 
saves  eight  per  cent. — by  not  doing  so,  he  loses  sixteen  per  cent, 
at  the  least.  Whatever  he  may  think  of  his  landlord’s  motives, 
his  interest  is  clearly  to  pay  the  rent  in  the  way  mentioned. 
But  it  may  be  urged,  he  would  not  take  the  land  at  all,  regard- 
ing this  as  a mere  trick  on  the  landlord’s  part.  Now  let  us 
suppose  the  following  case: — A person  comes  to  an  agent 
entrusted  to  let  land  on  the  proposed  system.  The  value  of 
land  is  tolerably  well  known.  It  is  known  that  A.  gives  so 
much  per  annum  for  his  land,  B.  so  much  again  for  his,  and  so 
on — a reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  land  is 
thus  obtained.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  agent 


thirdly,  the  eight  per  cent.,  or  Ik,  which  he  covenants  to  pay  in 
addition  to  the  rent,  on  default  of  payment  at  the  appointed  time — 
together  14k  2s.  6d. — i.e.,  the  Ilk  10s.  he  would  have  had  to  pay,  if 
payment  had  been  made  within  the  month,  &c.,  jjIus  the  whole  of  his 
gains  of  40  per  cent,  on  the  quarter’s  rentan^  rather  more. 
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wi]  I ask  more  for  the  principal’s  land  than  other  agents ; it  is 
no  to  his  interest  to  do  so,  for  as  soon  as  the  land  is  let,  the 
so(  ner  he  receives  his  commission ; and  it  is  not  to  his  princi- 
pa ’s— for  the  principal,  by  acting  upon  this  system,  consents  to 
tal  e less  by  three  per  cent,  than  under  the  old  system,  and 
th(  refore  it  is  to  his  interest  to  let  his  land  on  the  same  terms 
as  iiis  neighbours.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  therefore, 
th:  ,t  more  will  be  asked  for  land  let  on  this  plan  than  on  the 
ok . A person  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  value  of 
lar  d would  see  what  was  a fair  rent  for  it.  If  it  were  made  clear 
to  liim,  as  it  could  readily  be  done,  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
th(f  landlord  to  return  him  eight  per  cent,  of  that  rent,  in 
CO  isideration  of  certain  advantages  he  thereby  gains,  he  could 
ha  /e  no  objection  to  take  the  land. 

[I.  It  is  clear,  that  as  the  agent  does  not,  directly  or  indi- 
rei  ;tly,  touch  the  money  to  be  remitted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
as  little  to  do  with  it  (except  in  certain  cases  afterwards  men- 
tic  ned),  as  the  merest  stranger,  he  cannot  influence  either  one 
w£  y or  the  other  the  remittance  to  England ; for  it  should  be  a 
pa  ‘t  of  the  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant,  that  in  no 
ca  ;e  should  the  money  voluntarily  paid,  and  not  under  compul- 
si(  n of  legal  proceedings,  be  received  by  the  agent ; and  that  a 
di;  charge  by  him  should  not  be  a discharge  by  the  principal, 
except  where  he  has  been  obliged  to  distrain  or  sue  for  the 

re  It. 


III.  To  effect  this  object  the  payment  should  be  made  to 
so  ne  Banking  Company  in  the  place,  which  should  be  autho- 
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rized  to  give  receipts.  It  would  be  sufficiently  to  the  interest 
of  this  company  to  act  thus,  as  pecuniary  agents  to  parties 
residing  in  England,  and  to  remit  in  bills,  payable  at,  or  soon 
after  sight,  the  sums  paid  into  their  hands,  charging  the  usual 
per  centage,  whicli  the  principal  must  pay  now,  if  the  money  be# 
as  is  the  only  safe  way,  remitted  by  means  of  the  Colonial 
Bank.  To  ensure  a prompt  remittance,  it  should  be  a part  of 
the  regular  agent’s  duty  to  ascertain  when  the  rent  was  paid  in, 
and  in  his  next  advice  to  his  principal  to  state  this  fact,  and 
mention  at  the  same  time  when  the  first  vessel  started  for 
England  after  such  payment.  The  principal  would  thus  be 
always  in  a condition  to  appreciate  the  punctuality  of  all  par- 
ties. It  is  obvious,  too,  that  by  this  method  there  will  be  less 
risk  of  loss  to  the  principal  than  where  money  is  received  by  an 
agent  in  the  ordinary  way : the  capital  possessed  by  a large 
banking  concern  being  something  to  look  to  as  a guarantee 
against  loss. 

The  ordinary  agent  should  have,  generally  speaking,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  receipt  of  the  rents.  In  case,  however,  of  the 
usual  banking  company  becoming  insolvent,  he  should  have  the 
power  to  give  the  tenant  notice  not  to  pay  in  the  rent  to  that, 
but  to  some  other  bank.  And  in  one  or  two  other  cases,  he 
may  be  vested  with  a discretionary  power  of  deciding  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  remitting  money  to  England,  or  of  dealing  with  it 
previous  to  remittance.  As,  to  put  an  extreme  case,  suppose 
there  should  be  no  solvent  banking  company  in  the  place,  it 
might  be  advisable  that  the  agent  should  give  the  tenant  notice 
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to  ieep  his  rent  until  arrangements  should  be  made  with  some 
sol/ent  well-known  individual,  or  firm,  for  remitting  the  money. 
In  such  case,  of  course  the  tenant,  if  he  was  prepared  to  pay  at 
tht  proper  time,  would  be  entitled  to  his  discount  of  eight  per 
cei  t.  on  paying  the  money  afterwards. 


in  the  case  of  the  agent  being  obliged  to  institute  legal  pro- 
ce(  dings  against  the  tenant— and  in  such  case  only  should  he 
ha  ^e  the  power  of  receiving  the  money  due,  and  of  transmitting 
it  hrough  the  bank  to  the  principal  in  England— in  all  proba- 
bil  ty  the  necessity  for  distraining,  or  bringing  an  action  for  the 
rent,  will  but  rarely  arise,  the  pecuniary  inducement  held  out  to 
th } tenant  to  pay  it  punctually  being  so  considerable.  In  such 
ca  56,  however,  if  the  agent  be  really  an  honest  man,  the  money, 
as  soon  as  recovered,  will  be  paid  into  the  bank  at  once,  and 
re  nitted  without  delay.  If  he  be  not,  he  will  deal  with  it 
ac  cording  to  his  own  convenience.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ev3r,  that  in  this  view  of  the  case  it  will  be  to  his  interest  to  take 
stops  the  instant  he  can  do  so,  in  order  to  compel  the  tenant  to 
p£  y the  money  to  him.  After  a little  experience,  the  tenant 
wid  feel  he  has  no  indulgence  to  look  for  from  such  an  agent, 
bi  t that  he  will  distrain,  or  bring  an  action,  the  moment  by  law 
h( ! is  entitled  to  do  so.  There  is,  therefore,  in  this  case  the  addi- 
ti<  mal  motive  to  urge  the  tenant  to  punctuality,  that  by  it  ho 
m oids  the  otherwise  almost  certain  annoyance  of  a distress  or 
ai  1 action ; and  this  is  the  point  of  view  the  most  unfavorable  for 
tl  e principal,  and  in  which  he  is  considered  as  having  the  mis- 
fc  rtune  of  being  represented  by  a dishonest  agent. 
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Thus  an  attempt  has  been  made  briefly  to  show  what  the 
working  of  this  plan  would  probably  be.  As  far  as  the  tenant 
and  banker  are  concerned,  there  will  not,  it  is  apprehended,  be 
much  difficulty;  but  as  it  is  proposed  that  the  agent  should 
only  receive  five  per  cent,  on  the  money  paid  in  (thus  making 
the  entire  per  centage  paid  by  the  landlord,  in  addition  to  the 
sum  paid  to  the  banker  for  remitting  thirteen  per  cent.),  it 
may  be  said  respectable  agents  will  not  be  found  to  undertake 
the  office  at  so  small  a remuneration,  especially  when  all  con- 
trol over  the  rent  is  taken  from  him.  As  to  this  point,  if  agents 
now  onlv  act  in  that  capacity,  in  order  to  have  the  control  of 
their  principal’s  money,  the  sooner  such  agents  are  removed  the 
better ; the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  theh'  agency  must  be  of 
the  most  uncertain  nature.  That  there  are  individuals  who 
will  accept  the  responsibilities  of  agents  for  the  remuneration 
of  five  per  cent — individuals  of  strict  integrity,  and  perfectly 
qualified,  cannot  be  doubted,*  when  it  is  considered  that  they 

* If  it  be  said  that  no  respectable  man  would  accept  such  an  agency, 
because  he  would  feel  degraded  by  the  -want  of  confidence  shown  by 
his  principal : it  is  answered,  that  where  the  principal  has  long  knoum 
the  agent,  and  has  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  wlthdiis 
character,  the  latter  might  feel  hurt  at  being  offered  an  agency  on  these 


terms — for  he  might  fairly  say  to  the  principal,  “ Y ou  have  had  full 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  my  character ; from  the  fact, 
therefore,  that  you  refuse  me  your  complete  confidence,  I infer  that 
there  is  something  which  is  objectionable  in  it  in  your  eyes;  therefore 
I refuse  your  agency.”  But  how  stands  the  case  where  the  principal 
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V ill,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  free  from  the  vexation  and  annoyance 
, hich  must  often  fall  to  the  share  of  an  agent  under  the  present 
Ebstein,  when  endeavouring  to  collect  rents  to  remit  to  England, 
a od  that,  in  fact,  their  duties  will  be  confined,  under  the  plan 
j s iggested,  to  letting  their  principal’s  land  to  the  best  advantage, 

a nd  to  seeing  that  the  tenant  properly  performs  the  covenants 
cfhis  lease.  And  as  this  will  be  done  if  the  agent  himself  is 
, ot  an  attorney,  under  the  advice  of  one,  his  responsibility  whl, 
of  course,  be  lessened;  so  that  upon  the  whole,  it  may  fairly 
1 le  considered  that  the  agent  will  be  as  well  remunerated  by 
1 ive  per  cent,  on  the  amount  received  by  the  principal,  under  the 
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las  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  characU  r,  &c.,  of  tlio  agent, 
Except  from  tiro  representations  of  others  ? How  can  the  agent  feel 
le«raded  at  being  offered  an  agency  with  restricted  powers,  when  ho 
must  feel  that  perfect  confidence  on  the  principal's  part  can  only  ho 
acquired  from  an  intimalo  knowledge  of  him— not  a knowledge  c- 
rivod  from  what  others,  perhaps  more  acquaintances,  may  say-hut 
cither  a personal  knowledge,  or  such  as  may  ho  derived  from  Iho  con- 
duct of  the  agent  during  a course  of  years.  Does  the  hanker  or  die 
lawyer  bestow  his  confidence  upon  the  clerk  he  has  last  received  into 
his  office,  however  well  recommended  And  must  the  clerk  fee 
degraded,  and  is  ho  less  a man  of  Integrity,  hecauso  complete  trust  and 
confidence  is  not  placed  in  him  by  his  master-confidenco  which  is 
not  the  growth  of  a day,  or  a year,  hut  a work  of  time  ? Many  agents, 
very  manv,  as  must  ho  known  to  most  gentlemen  possessing  land  in 
New  Zealand,  or  South  Australia,  are  as  little  (many  much  1cm) 
known  to  the  principals  in  England  who  have  been  obliged  to  .appoint 
them  or  remain  unrepresented  in  the  colony,  as  the  clerk,  the  lawyer, 
or  banker,  takes  upon  recommendation. 
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proposed,  as  by  receiving  ten  per  cent,  under  the  old  system 
If  the  agent  be  in  the  legal  profession,  then  there  will  be  one 
person  less  concerned  in  the  agency,  which  perhaps  may  have 
its  advantages ; but  this,  of  course,  is  a matter  for  the  considera' 
tion  of  the  principal. 

It  has  been  the  writer’s  object,  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
to  explain  this  proposed  system,  and  what  he  conceives  will  be 
the  working  of  it.  It  will  be  for  those  gentlemen  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  to  consider,  upon  the  whole,  whether  it 
is  likely  to  answer  better  than  the  old  one,  and  if  so  to  carry  it 
into  execution  with  such  modifications  as  their  judgment  or 
experience  may  suggest. 


